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When in he came (Dick) there she lay.
Like new-fal'n snow melting away,

'Twas time, I trow,, to part.
Kisses were now the only stay.
Which soon she gave, as who wou'd say.

Good b'yc, with all my heart.

But just as heavens wou'd have to cross it,
In came the bridemaids with the posset;
The bridegroom eat in spite ;

For had he left the women to't

It wou'd have cost two hours to do't,

Which were too much that night.

At length the candle's out, and now
All that they had not done, they do !

What that is, who can tell ?
But I believe it was no more
Than thou and I have done before

With Bridget and with Nell!

SIDNEY   GODOLPHIN.

[Born, 1Q10.   Died, 1642.]

SIDNEY GODOLPHIN, who is highly praised by
Lord Clarendon, was the brother of the treasurer

Godolphin.   He flourished and perished in the
civil wars.

THE FOLLOWING LINES ARE FOUND IN MS. IN ME. MALONE'S COLLECTION.

*Tis affection but dissembled,
Or dissembled liberty,

To pretend thy passion changed
With changes of thy mistress* eye,
Following her inconstancy.

Hopes, which do from favour flourish,
May perhaps as soon expire

As the cause which did them nourish,
And disdain'd they may retire ;
But love is another fire.

For if beauty cause thy passion,

If a fair resistless eye
Melfc thee with its soft expression,

Then thy hopes will never die,

Nor be cured by cruelty.

'Tis not scorn that can remove thee,
For thou either wilt not see

Such loved beauty not to love thee,
Or will else consent that she
Judge not as she ought of thee.

Thus thou either canst not sever
Hope from what appears so fair,

Or, unhappier, thou canst never
Find contentment in despair,
Nor make love a trifling care.

There are seen but few retiring
Steps in all the paths of love,

Made by such who in aspiring

Meeting scorn their hopes remove ;
Yet even these ne'er change their love.

WILLIAM   CARTWRIGHT.

[Born, 1611.   Died, 1643.]

WILLIAM CARTWRIGHT was the son of an inn-
keeper at Cirencester, who had been reduced to
that situation by spending a good estate. He
was a king's scholar at Westminster, and took
orders at Oxford, where he became, says Wood,
u a most florid and seraphic preacher." Bishop
Duppa, his intimate friend, appointed him suc-
centor of the church of Salisbury in 1642, In
the same year he was one of the council of war,
or delegacy, appointed by the University of
Oxford, for providing troops sent by the king to
protect, or as the opposite party alleged, to
overawe the universities. His zeal in this ser-
vice occasioned his being imprisoned by the
parliamentary forces on their arrival; but he

was speedily released on bail. Early in the year
1643 he was appointed junior proctor of his
university, and also reader in metaphysics. The
latter office we may well suppose him to have
filled with ability, as, according to Lloyd's account,
he studied at the rate of sixteen hours a day:
but he survived his appointment to it for a very
short time, being carried off by a malignant
fever, called the camp-disease, which was then
epidemical at Oxford. Cartwright died in his
thirty-second year ; but he lived long enough to
earn the distinguishing praise of Ben Jonson,
who used to say of him, " My son, Cartwright,
writes all like a man.**